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The Lantern on the 
4 Battlefield 


For almost two hours shells whined 
across the battlefield. Then, suddenly, they 
stopped, and a cloud of smoke settled over 
the valley. For ten minutes all was quiet. 

The smoke lifted slightly. Marching to- 
ward them, the Northern army saw a solid 
line of men dressed in the gray uniform of 
the South. Rank after rank, in perfect for- 
mation, they came, almost five thousand 
of them, the men of Pickett’s brigade. 

Silently they marched. Nearly three quar- 
ters of a mile lay between their lines and 
the lines of the Northern army, and there 
was almost no cover. Halfway they came, 
then the guns of the North opened fire. 

A dreadful scene followed. The com- 
manders of the North ordered every pos- 
sible gun brought into action. As fast as 
they could be loaded, the guns were fired. 
Shells, ripping into the gray formations, 
mowed the men down. But instantly the 






















gaps were filled, and the gray tide swept 
on. Once more the guns roared, men fell, 
the gaps were filled, and the charge con- 
tinued. On and on they came. They reached 
the first line of the Northern army, and 
pressed beyond it. 

And then something happened. Pickett’s 
brigade had lost too many men. Of 4,800 
who started that charge, fewer than 900 
had not been killed or wounded. The sur- 
vivors turned and ran for their lines. The 
battle was over. And, by the way, this was 
the turning point in America’s great civit® 
War, July 3, 1863, at Gettysburg. 

Night settled over the battleground. All 
was quiet, except for the cries of the 
wounded. Nearly 53,000 dead and injured 
men lay scattered about. 

Coming through the darkness is a little 
lantern, which stops now and then, as if 
the man who carries it were looking for 
something. He is! That man had taught his 
son John that it was wrong to kill, but 
John ran off and joined the army anyway. 
Though his son disobeyed him, Father loves 
him still. 

He grips the lantern tightly and hurries 
along. By a group of wounded men he 
lowers the light, peering into their faces. 
“John Hartman,” he cries, “thy father call- 
eth thee.” 

There is no answer. 

The lantern moves on. “John Hartman, 
thy father calleth thee.” Only groans reply. 
Father pauses, gazing anxiously into the 
face of a dead man. After all, John might 
not be alive. 

“John Hartman, thy father calleth thee.” 
And then—can you hear it? “Over here, 
Father, here I am.” It is only a weak little 
sound, from a boy who is almost gone. But 
fathers can hear their sons a long way off. 
Feverishly Mr. Hartman rushes over. He 
kneels beside his son, tenderly picks him 
up, and carries him home, to make him well 
again. 

Jesus came into this world to seek and 
to save the lost. He will lift us up and give 
us eternal life if we will let Him. Let’s say, 
“I’m over here, Jesus. Please come and help 
me.” He will, and we may live forever in i 
heaven with Him. 








Your friend, 


a Warurl 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 











A VALENTINE 


By 


- WAS Friday, and 
Danny trudged 
through the snow on 
his way to school. As he 
passed Newman’s drug- 
store on the corner he 
noticed a new display 
in the window. Exactly 
in the center was a 
beautiful red heart-shaped box of chocolates. 
He stopped to look at it, thinking how much 
he would like to give that to Mother. Since 
Valentine’s Day was also Mother's birthday, 
he wanted to get her something very special. 

He peered more closely, and saw the price, 
$1.50, underneath the box. It was three times 
more than he had. Well, there were two 
more weeks, and he would have to do some- 
thing to earn that ex- 
tra dollar. 

When school was 
out, Danny walked 
home with his 
friends, Harold and 
Bob. As they neared 
Newman's drugstore 
they started a snow- 
ball fight. Bob ran 
ahead, and scooping 
up a handful of 
snow, threw a snow- 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Before he could stop it, Danny’s 
snowball went through the win- 
dow. Harold and Bob ran, leaving 
Danny to face the storekeeper. 
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ball that hit Danny on the shoulder. Danny 
laughed good-naturedly and made an even 
larger snowball to throw at Bob. Bob ducked, 
and the snowball crashed through the small 
corner window of the drugstore. 

Harold dropped his snowball and ran. Bob 
followed. “Come on, Danny!” they shouted 
urgently. “Nobody saw who did it!” 

Danny’s heart quaked within him. It was 
hard not to run. But he had broken the win- 
dow, so he stood his ground. 

Just then Mr. Newman came rushing out 
of the store. “Who broke that window?” he 
demanded. 

Danny started toward him, saying, “I did, 
Mr. Newman. I'm sorry.” 

“But I thought there were three boys play- 

To page 19 
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insisted on taking 


4 
THE DE 


Forgetting snakes and jackals, I 


ERTED TRAIL 


WV By D. K. DOWN 





Dp’? you ever notice how wrong a person 
can be sometimes? For instance, when 
I went to India I was sure I would never meet 
any dangerous animals. 

Oh, of course I knew there were monkeys 
and snakes in the country. But I was sure 
they were far out in the jungles. I had been 
asked to work in Calcutta, a city of two and 
a half million people. Surely I would never 
have to worry about leopards, jackals—or 
tigers. 

I was a little surprised, therefore, when I 
read in the paper that a man-eating tiger had 
caused some damage about two hundred 
miles from Calcutta. In a country this size, 
that, after all, was not very far. I was more 
surprised still when I read in the paper of a 
man-eating leopard operating only seventy 
miles from Calcutta; and I was astonished 
beyond words when, a little later, there was a 
report of a man-eater attacking some human 
beings only thirty miles from Calcutta. I 
began to look upon the wildlife of India 
as not so very distant after all. 

However, I was not thinking of these 
things when I accepted an invitation to visit 
some of our believers living near the Pakistan 
border, about fifty miles from Calcutta. All 
I thought about was the length of the walk. 


With two of my Bengali brethren I left 
Calcutta about 8 A.M. and parked the car 
where the track left the main road. As I 
stepped out of the car a snake slithered into 
the shadowy undergrowth. I soon settled 
down to a good Australian Army stride, 
while my two Bengali brethren pattered 
along behind me. 

We had eight miles to go, and the track 
was anything but good. The farther we 
went, the worse it became. It was even harder 
for me, because, while my barefooted breth- 
ren just paddled straight through the large 
pools that had swamped the track, I had to 
make a detour at every pool. As we pro- 
gressed we came to the paddy fields, and that 
was even worse. The two Bengali brethren 
were able to walk through them, but I had 
to slither and slip along the built-up edges 
that enclose the water-logged squares of 
ground in which the rice is grown. As we 
skirted a clump of trees another snake slid 
into the bushes. By the time we arrived at 
our destination my feet had already devel- 
oped some choice blisters, and I was not 
looking forward to the return journey. 

We had previously notified our people 
that we were coming at this time and date, 
but after the usual greetings we settled down 
to wait. These people are delightfully easy- 
going, and time means nothing. One hour 
went by, and two or three turned up. An- 
other hour went by, and three or four more 
arrived. 

During this period of waiting I was star- 
tled when a chicken that had been hunting 
food in one of the paddy fields fifty yards 
from the bamboo hut, suddenly leaped into 
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the air and flew all the way to the hut. A 
moment later a great squawking began 
around behind the hut. My host leaped to his 
feet and shot past me. Naturally I followed, 
only to find him throwing stones at what | 
thought was a dog. 

The dog seemed rather daring and not 
at all inclined to be frightened by the stones, 
and after retreating about thirty or forty 
yards, it sat down on its haunches and de- 
fiantly stared at the owner of the chickens. 

expressed surprise that one of the neigh- 
@.: dogs should be so bold. 

“That's no dog!” replied my fellow worker. 
“That's a jackal!” 

I was astonished to know that jackals 
could be found in this district, and asked 
my host if there were any other wild ani- 
mals there, adding, “I don’t suppose, for 
instance, that you ever see any leopards 
around here.” 

“Oh, yes,” he casually replied, “only a lit- 
tle while ago we saw a leopard standing just 
where you are standing now.” 

I don’t remember moving from that spot, 
but the next time I took stock of myself 
I noticed I was standing in a different place! 

After a little more waiting, quite a good 
congregation had arrived, mostly non-Ad- 
ventists, of course. People are interested in 
turning up to hear what the sahib has to 


say. Everyone, from the old man of the lit- 
tle village to the smallest youngster, was very 
cleanly dressed, and their sleek black hair 
glistened in the afternoon sun. Contrary to 
my expectation, these country people are ex- 
tremely clean. I preached to them for some 
time, and Pastor Arinda translated my ser- 
mon into the Bengali language. We had a 
pleasant meeting together, but as time was 
hastening on, and we still had a two-and- 
a-half-hour walk ahead of us to reach the 
car, we took our leave as soon as the meet- 
ing was over. 

When coming to this village, I had noticed 
many trees growing on higher ground, and 
had decided to walk through them on the 
return journey. I was tired of slithering 
through paddy fields, and felt that the higher 
ground would suit us better. I suggested this 
to the two brethren who were with me, but 
they made a feeble protest. However, I in- 
sisted, and asked our host if there was a 
track through the trees. He said there was, 
sO we started out. 

Walking here was much easier. The track 
was wide, smooth, and dry, walled in on both 

To page 20 


Darkness closed in before we came to the end 
of the deserted trail. Little lights flashed around 
us. Were they just fireflies—or the eyes of tigers? 


JOHN GOURLFY, ARTIST 
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THE LAST LEAF 


errs MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 





CHAPTER FOUR: 


NARROW ESCAPE 





 propegl said Mr. Green. “They are com- 
ing this way. They have burned our cow 
shed, and maybe the house too by this time.” 

“Come in! Come in!” said Father. Then 
he turned to Mother and the girls. “The tun- 
nel!” 

Mother handed Clara the kerosene lamp. 
“Libbie and Eva, get the coats.” Quickly she 
pulled the quilts from the beds and followed 
her family into the fruit cellar, through the 
tunnel, and into the potato cellar. Uncle 
Martin and Father closed and barred the 
doors and stood leaning against the heavy 
boards that closed the opening to the tunnel. 
Crying, Mrs. Green held the sleeping baby 
closely in her arms. Mother Hull tried to 
comfort her. 

“We've lost everything!” she sobbed. 

“But you still have each other and the 
baby,” said Mother Hull, “and friends! Above 
all you have the Lord. Just trust in Him. He 
will sustain you.” 

Mother Hull spread some of the blankets 
and quilts over the potatoes. The older girls 
sat on these, to make room for everyone in 
that small room. Nellie and Mertie sat on 
the vegetable box. May sat on a big pump- 
kin. Mother extinguished the light; they 
could almost feel the darkness. 

Everyone was silent for a moment as 
Father Hull prayed. When the prayer was 
ended, no one said a word. They listened, 
waiting for they knew not what. 

Suddenly there was a loud shout, then a 
bloodcurdling war whoop. The door of the 
house was forced open. They could hear the 
tramp of feet, and voices. 

Mrs. Green was afraid the baby would 
waken and cry, and betray their hiding place. 

Nellie and Mertie clung to each other on 
the vegetable box. They wrapped their quilt 
more closely around them, for it was chilly 
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in the potato cellar. Mertie began to cry 
from fear, but Father said “Sh!” There must 
be no sound! 

Father and Uncle Martin were watching 
the ventilation pipe, expecting to see light 
from the burning buildings above them. But 
they could not see a thing. It was still pitch 
dark in the potato cellar. 

Once they thought they heard the door 
slam. Then all was quiet. 

For a long time they waited, listening, 
hardly daring to breathe! 

The baby was still asleep. The girls on the 
potatoes silently recalled many stories they 
had heard of Indian raids, fires, cold-blooded 
tomahawk murders, scalping! They hoped 
the Indians would not find them. Oh, why 
had they ever come to this wild prairie coun- 
try of the Dakotas? 

Several hours they waited in the potato 
cellar. For a long time there had been no . 
sound. Finally Father whispered to ink@ Ban! 

a 








Martin, “Do you think it is safe?” 

“I am not sure.” 

“Shall I go to the entrance of the tunnel 
and see?” offered Mr. Green. 

Father and Uncle Martin carefully took 
down the boards that formed a door to the 
potato cellar. Mr. Green crawled slowly, 
silently, into the tunnel. Everyone waited ex- 








pectantly for his return. Then he called, “It’s 
all right, Mr. Hull.” 

Father relighted the kerosene lamp and 
led the family back up to the house. They 
expected to see only a heap of ruin and ashes, 
but nothing had been harmed. Even the door 
had been closed behind the intruders. But 
the rest of the oatmeal and bread were gone. 
The Indians had cleaned up everything eat- 
able in sight. 

Mother remade the beds, making a pallet 

n the floor for some of the girls. Everyone 
@: quite sleepy and tired from sitting so 
long in a cramped position in the chilly cel- 
lar. But they were thankful for their narrow 
escape, and praised the Lord for His love and 
protection. 

Father and Mr. Green sat up and watched 
during the remainder of the night in case 
the Indians should make a return visit. 

When morning came, a grateful family 
with Uncle Martin and the Greens arose and 
prepared to eat breakfast. 

“Where did I put the bread knife last 
night?” asked Eva, searching on the work 
table, on the floor, and on the cupboard shelf. 
“I can’t find it anywhere!” 

“Maybe the Indians took it,” said Libbie. 

“Well,” said Nellie, “if they had to steal 
something, why didn’t they steal the ‘bad 
book’ instead?” 

After breakfast of pancakes and sorghum, 
Mother Hull went out to feed the chickens. 
As she was filling a pan of grain from the 
sack, she saw a shadow—someone was be- 




































































hind her. She turned to see who it was. She 
was so startled she dropped the pan of grain 
on the ground, for there, looming big and 
tall above her, stood Bear Tracks, with her 
very own bread knife in his hand! Her heart 
seemed to freeze in her chest. 

Had he come to scalp her? Surely he 
would not do that after she had been kind 
to him, feeding him and his friends. 

Bear Tracks evidently sensed her fear, 
for he said, “Me not hurt white squaw. Me 
bring back knife. Belong white squaw. Me 
not steal from white squaw. Me not let them 
burn white squaw home. Give food to Bear 
Tracks’ friends. Give blanket to papoose. Me 
not hurt white squaw. How!” 

And he was gone. Mother Hull watched 
him go swiftly, silently, toward the north- 
west. When he disappeared over the little 
hill, she looked at the bread knife in her 
hand. Yes, it was true. Bear Tracks had been 
there. She had not been dreaming. 

She finished feeding the chickens, and tak- 
ing the knife, went into the house to tell 
the family. So that was why the Indians had 
not burned their home. Mother Hull thought 
it over. “Kindness never goes unrewarded,” 
she said solemnly. 

May felt they partly owed their lives and 
safety of their home to Bear Tracks. If all 
Indians were as honest and appreciative as 
he, there would be no Indian wars and mas- 
sacres in the Dakotas. 

Father Hull and Uncle Martin decided to 
visit the Indian camp and take a gift to 
Bear Tracks. They 
took with them a 
number of gar- 
ments, some food 
supplies, and a 
basketful of ap- 
ples, and called at 
the crude wig- 
wam. Smoke was 
curling from the 
top. Father grate- 
fully presented his 
gifts to the sur- 
prised Indian. 

To page 19 






The Indians had de- 
stroyed the Greens’ 
house, burning it to 
the ground. May hud- 
dled in the cellar, 
hoping they wouldn't 
set fire to her home. 











JMV’S. GO INGATHERING BEFORE 
SCHOOL, PASS GOAL IN FIVE DAYS 


Mrs. Preston Lewis, Reporting |/ 


The woman never did say what she had 
intended when she went to the door. She 
had been fixing Bob’s school lunch, when lit- 
tle sister had come running into the kitchen 
saying, “Mother, there are two boys at the 
door. They've got hats on their heads and 
cans in their hands.” 

“What do they mean coming around to 
the house at this time of the morning?” 
Mother grumbled, wiping her hands on the 
tea towel and pulling her hair straight. 
“Don’t they know it isn’t even time for 
school yet? Just wait till I tell them what 
I think of children who bother the neigh- 
bors so early.” 

To the door she went, fully intending to 
tell the boys off in no uncertain terms. But 
when she got there, she didn’t! 

For when she opened the door, the two 
boys very politely tipped their hats and 
said, “Good morning.” It took all the wind 
out of her sails. You just can’t be impolite 
to courteous people! 

So she stood silent, wondering what she 
was going to see next. “We're from the Sev- 
eath-day Adventist church school,” the boys 
said. “We're out raising funds for missions 
and welfare work. We would appreciate it 
if you would help.” 

“Well, er, well—” the woman stammered. 

The boys held up a can. “Please?” 

“Oh, all right.” The lady went back into 
the house and returned with her purse. “Will 
this do?” She placed a quarter in the can. 

“Thank you,” the boys said. Tipping their 
hats, they were gone, running down the 
street. They were out before school Friday 
morning with other students of the Cleve- 
land (Tennessee) church school raising In- 
gathering. 

The goal had been set at $108. Monday 
afternoon three carloads had raised $35. Ev- 
eryone was so happy that they asked the 
teacher please to take them out again on 
Thursday afternoon. She and her good hus- 
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band did—and the children brought in an- 
other $35. They lacked only $38 of reaching 
the goal. 

Could they—possibly—get it before the 
week was over? Only Friday was left. 

“Please, teacher,” they said, “let’s go be- 
fore school starts tomorrow.” 

So Friday morning Mrs. Lewis, the teacher, 
loaded up the car, and away they went— 
and they came home with $40. 

They were over the goal! But they were 
going so fast they couldn't stop. Friday im 
ernoon, before sunset, they went out agait 
and came back with nearly $50. They now 
had $157.15, and all they had been asked 
to raise was $108. It was good work. 

But that was only the beginning. When 
the older members of the church heard what 
the school had done, they could see that 
they were going to have to work hard too. 
As a result the Cleveland church went over 
its goal in two weeks, an all-time record. 
It’s no wonder the woman at the door 
changed her mind. No one could resist the 
Cleveland JMV’s! 





PHOTO, COURTESY CHARL: § MARTIN 


This covered wagon was made out of a yucca tree by 
the Fontana (California) Pathfinder Club in their 
class in cactus craft. On shelves behind are lamps, 
salt shakers, planters, and other things they made. 


























NIMAL stomachs are interesting because 
they are so different. A cow, for exam- 
ple, has a monstrous stomach with four dis- 
tinct parts. A salamander has almost no 
stomach at all. It is just a bulge of the tube 
that runs from the mouth to the back end. 
The starfish has a big, round, flat stom- 
ach, which it can push out through its mouth 
wrong side out. It is necessary for the star- 
fish to be able to do this, for otherwise it 
would starve to death. 

This creature feeds on clams and oysters, 
and in order to get at these animals in their 
thick shells the starfish must pull the shells 
open, which it does by slowly and steadily 
pulling the shell with its arms. 

A starfish has five arms. Each arm has on 
it two or four rows of dozens of tiny legs 
that are hollow and full of sea water. This 
water in its legs helps the starfish to walk. 
A ring-shaped pump keeps pumping sea 
water into and out of the legs, to make 
them move. Thus the starfish is carried along 
the bottom of the sea. 

At the end of each arm 
is a red eyespot. These eye- 
spots can see the difference 


between light and dark, DRAWING BY JOHN DAVIDSON Ae 
and probably help to guide In this picture one leg of the 


the starfish through the _ Starfish has been cut so as to 
show what the inside looks like. 


water. If a fish or a clam 
pinches off an arm, the 
starfish doesn’t mind in 
the least. It simply grows 
a new one. 

When the starfish finds 
a clam, it crawls over it 
until it is holding the clam 
with two of its arms on 
one shell and two of its 


The Animal With the Wrong- 
side-out Stomach 







































By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR.L~ 
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shell by using their feet as fingers. Each 
foot has a little suction cup for a toe, which 
helps the feet get a firm hold. 

The starfish starts pulling to open the 
clam. The clam holds tight shut to keep out 
the starfish. Finally the clam’s muscles 
weaken, and its shell is slowly drawn open. 

When the starfish has pulled the clam 
apart a little way, a most amazing event takes 
place. The stomach of the starfish turns 
wrong side out and goes right inside the 
clam shell, where it makes juices that digest 
the clam. The digested clam is then soaked 
up by the wrong-side-out stomach, and the 
starfish has had its dinner. 

A starfish can eat a surprising number of 
clams in a very short time. One was kept 
in an aquarium and was fed all the clams 
it would eat. It ate fifty clams in six days. 

Aren’t you glad you don’t have to eat the 
way the starfish does? Jesus wants us to take 
care of our stomachs by putting only the 
right things into them, and doing that only 
at meal time. 


Te 


arms on the other shell. TUBE FEET 


The arms hold fast to the 









How to Take Care of Your Bicycle 


+ + 


Re BY BICYCLE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


c* drivers give their cars a checkup ev- 
ery few months to be sure they are in 
proper condition. Bicycle drivers should do 
the same with their bikes. 

Many accidents in which bicycles are dam- 
aged happen as a result of the bicycle being 
in bad condition. When any part of a bicycle 
becomes worn or broken it should be re- 
placed immediately. This will make the bike 
safer to ride, and it will last longer. 

Bike owners should take the following 
safety steps: 

FRONT LIGHT: Test the batteries. At 
night ask someone to hold the bike with the 
light on, while you walk five hundred feet 
in front of it. The light should be seen 
clearly from that distance. 

REAR REFLECTOR: Now go three hun- 
dred feet behind the bike and shine a bright 
light at the rear reflector. Can you see it 
easily? You should be able to. 

SADDLE: Adjust the height so that when 
the flat of your toe is on the pedal at the 
bottom of the stroke, your leg is straight. 
Be sure the stem is down in the bike frame 
far enough so that the saddle will not slip 
out. Tighten the nuts. 

TIRES: On the sidewall of most tires is 
a figure telling how many pounds’ pressure 
should be in the tire. Check pressures fre- 
quently. If there is no figure on the sidewall, 
it is safe to keep twenty-two pounds’ pressure 
in balloon tires and fifty pounds in narrow 
tires. Check to see if small pieces of metal, 
glass, or cinders have worked their way into 
the rubber. Take them out before they make 
a puncture. 

TIRE VALVES: Take off the cap. With 
your finger put a film of saliva on the stem. 
If a bubble blows up, the valve is leaking 
air, and should be repaired. 

BRAKES: These should stop the bike 
evenly and quickly without jerking. Unless 
you are an expert, have coaster brakes ad- 
justed by a serviceman. Adjusting rim brakes 
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depends on the type of brake on your bike. 
Some can be tightened by loosening a screw 
on the brake and taking up the slack in the 
line leading to the handle. Others require 
cutting the line and soldering it together 
again. A third type is tightened by adjusting 
a spring. Front brakes are dangerous. Many 
persons have gone sailing over the handle- 
bars by pulling the front brake too hard or 
too soon. It is a good idea to leave them 
loose so that they will not work. 

Give all nickel and chrome parts a fre- 
quent “once-over” with an oiled woolen rag, 
to keep them from getting rusty. 

Other parts that need attention are de- 
scribed in the pictures. 








Correct tilt 
to saddle 





Correct 
position of 
foot and leg 














The correct way to adjust the saddle on a bicycle. 














A worn handgrip is dangerous. 
Get a new one, and fasten it on 
with glue, applied in this way. 


oe oe <e, 

Nothing like a little help for 
these mechanical things! Lubri- 
cate and tighten pedal bearings. 











This is the nut to loosen when 
adjusting the saddle. Be sure 
the wrench is the right size. 



































HANDLE BARS 
— a HANDLE GRIPS | WARNING DEVICE sitet ene 
Eliminate wobble Adjust to body Replace worn handle BET — to —_ 
Tighten wheel nuts and tighten grips. Cement them properly ee er - cep Lubricate 
and oil bearings oll nuts. on tightly. — iown 
COASTER BRAKE aes 
Does it brake evenly? 
Unless you're an ex- Must be visible 
pert, have it adjusted for 500 feet 
by o serviceman 























REFLECTOR 


Must be visible 
for 300 feet. 

















CHAIN 


PEDALS 


lubricate and tighten 
pedol bearings and 
spindle. Replace worn 
pedol threads 











Check for damaged 

links. Secure snug fit 

Clean and lubricate 
frequently 




















CRANK HANGAR 


Keep clean and greosed 
If it wobbles, hove 
serviceman moke 

adjustments 



























SPOKES 


Replace broken 
ones promptly 

















TIRE VALVE 


Inspect often 
for leaks. 





Inflate to correct 


TIRES 











air pressure. Remove 
imbedded metal, 
glass, cinders, etc. 








This picture tells what the parts of a bicycle are called, and how they should be serviced. 
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GETTING CLYDE 


STARTED RIGHT 


THE EDITOR’S STORY 


“thgialpes Peterson looked up 
at the clock on the school- 
room wall, and something 
seemed to give way in the pit 
of his stomach. It was almost 
time for school to be out. In 
less than an hour he would 
have to be on his way to the 
newspaper office to pick up 
the papers—and this was the 
first time he had ever been a 
newsboy. 

He was not afraid to deliver the papers. 
What frightened him was that being new, 
he didn’t know what the other newsboys 
would do to him. He looked at the clock 
again and wished it would stop. 

But if Clyde had heard the conversation 
that had taken place among several of the 
newsboys a few days earlier, he would not 
have worried. 

“Hi, Bob,” called Jack. “Have you heard 
the latest?” 

“No, what?” 

“They're taking on a new boy next week.” 

“That so? Didn’t think we needed any 
more. Someone quitting?” 

“It’s a new route, over on the other side 
of town.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Don’t know his name.” 

Tom, who had been listening silently, 
looked up from the papers he was folding. 
“Say, fellows,” he said, “you know the first 
day is usually pretty tough. You don’t know 
your route, and you don’t know your cus- 
tomers, and you don't even know how to 
fold your papers. What do you say we fold 
his papers for him? It won't take us long, 
but it would get him off to a good start.” 

“Swell idea,” chorused the newsboys. 

“Then let’s be here a little early Monday 
afternoon, and give him a real surprise.” 

Clyde, of course, knew nothing of all this. 
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He shuffled along to the news- 
paper office, not quite sure 
whether to get there on time, 
or to arrive after the other 
boys had left. They were still 
there when he entered. 

“Hi,” said one. “You must 
be the new boy.” 

“Yes,” mumbled Clyde. 
“Where do I get my papers?” 

“They're over there,” said 
Jack, pointing to a pile. 

“But those are already folded,” said Clyde. 
Were the boys trying to trick him into taking 
another newsboy’s pile, so they could start 
a fight? 

“That’s your pile, all right,” Tom ex- 
plained. “You see, we know the first day is 
hard on a fellow, so we decided to help you.” 

Clyde’s worry changed into a grin. “Thanks, 
fellows,” he said. “That’s real swell of you.” 

“Here, let me give you a hand loading 
up,” offered Jack. He and Jim came over, and 
soon Clyde was on his way. The fellows 
watched him walk with his heavy bundle till 
he turned the corner. Then another lovely 
thing happened. 

“Hey, guys, before you leave,” said George. 
“Did you notice? That new boy has to walk, 
and it’s a long way.” 

“What are you going to suggest this 
time?” said Don, getting on his bike. “Are 
you going to tell us we ought to buy him 
a bicycle?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said George. “We 
couldn't afford that. But we all have bikes, 
and he has the longest route.” 

The newsboys were silent for a while. 
Then Jerry spoke. 

“I know what,” he said. “It’s the very 
thing. I was out at Dave’s house the other 
day. He has an old bike frame he’s not us- 
ing any more. It’s pretty rusty, and some of 
the parts are missing, but I think he'd prob- 











—— 


ably let us have it for something like this.” 

“Good deal,” said George. “That gets us 
started.” 

“Yeah, but a bike with parts missing isn’t 
any good,” said Don skeptically. 

“Then maybe we can buy the parts,” said 
Tom. “Look, you fellows, here’s a quarter. 
What can the rest of you give?” 

“Tl give a quarter,” said George. 

“Make mine fifty cents,” said John. 

Don fumbled through his pockets. “I'll put 
n a dime,” he said at last. “It’s all I’ve got.” 

The pile of money mounted as all seven- 
teen newsboys contributed. George counted 
it. “There is four dollars,’ he announced. 
“That'll buy paint and a few parts. Now 
remember. Jerry, you get that bike, and all 
the rest of us meet at my place as soon as 
you get back from your rounds. We'll find 
out what we need to buy, and send some- 
one after it. And don’t forget, not a word 
to Clyde. Boy, won't he be surprised!” 

“Time to get going,” said Don. 

George’s house was a scene of intense ac- 
tivity that evening. When Dave found out 
what they wanted to do with his old bike, 
he gave it gladly. Fortunately there wasn’t 
much missing, but it was badly in need of 


George held out the money the newsboys had contrib- 
uted. “There’s four dollars,’ he said, “enough to 
buy the paint and a few parts for Clyde's bicycle.” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


paint. All was silent but for the sound of 
sandpaper as the boys scraped off the rust, 
or others stirred the paint, or oiled a dry 
bearing. At last they were done, and the 
boys stood back to view their handiwork. 

“Not bad, I'd say,” said George. 

“Good as new,” commented Tom. 

“Can't wait till tomorrow afternoon to 
see his face when we give it to him,” put 
in Jerry. 

Tuesday afternoon Clyde turned out of 
the schoolyard gate and headed for the office 
of the Elk City, Oklahoma, Daily News. He 
wasn’t afraid this time. He whistled a gay 
tune as he thought of the friendliness the 
boys had shown him the day before. 

The boys were straggling in when he ar- 
rived, and he took his place in line to get 
the papers. Tom gave him a few hints on 
the fastest way to fold them, and soon ev- 
eryone was ready to start out. 

As the other boys walked over to their 
bicycles, Clyde took a firm grip on his bun- 
dle and started bravely up the street. 

“Hey, Clyde, how come you're walking?” 
called Don. “Why don’t you use your bike?” 

All the joy went out of Clyde. Were the 
boys going to tease him because he didn’t 
have a bike? He set down his bundle and 
turned to face them, blushing. “I don’t have 
a bike,” he said defiantly. “But I’m not afraid 
to walk.” To page 20 








| jew necktie rack is for your favorite neck- 
ties. To make it, you will need two pieces 
of plywood about 10 by 7 by 4 inches thick. 

There are a number of different kinds 
of plywood that you can use. Gum, white 
pine, or bass plywoods are good. Be careful 
to choose pieces that are as white as possible, 
because we are going to color this project 
with water colors. 

Figure 1 shows an airplane that can be 
enlarged to about 10 inches long. If you wish 
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The AIRPLANE 
Necktie Rack 


er 
By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 


a tie rack that can hold more ties, enlarge 
the airplane to 12 inches. In this case the 
pieces of plywood will have to be about 
8 by 12 inches in size. 

It is easier to enlarge a drawing if you 
divide it into sections. On paper draw a 
rectangle the size to which you wish to 
enlarge the airplane. Divide it into the same 
number of little squares as found in Figure 1. 
Now draw the airplane into the large rectan- 
gle. Trace the drawing onto your wood us- 
ing carbon paper. Go over all outlines as 
explained in last week’s GUIDE. Make them 
black and distinct. Saw out the airplane, 
cutting on the outside of the lines. Sand- 
paper the edges so that they are smooth, 
using a No. 4 sandpaper. 

Figure 2 shows the back of the tie rack, 
which is the background for the airplane. 
The back should be a little larger than the 
airplane. Draw in clouds and shading as 
shown in Figure 2. Make the two upper 
corners round, and drill two small holes for 
hanging, as shown in the illustration. 


Both parts of your project can now be 
colored. Use water colors, Payons, or greatly 
thinned down tempera. Select your own col- 
ors. When colors are dry, give both the back 
and front parts of the rack three coats of 
varnish. Let each coat dry well before the 
next coat is put on. It may be necessary to 
strain your varnish through a fine cloth to 
get a really smooth finish. Also it may be 
well to sandpaper the first coat with very 
fine sandpaper after it is thoroughly dry. 
Sandpaper in the direction of the grain of 
the wood. 

















While the varnish is drying, cut a small 
block of wood about 34 by 1 by 114 inches 
in size. If you have a twelve-inch airplane, 
make the block a little larger. Nail this 
block to the background in about the place 
shown in Figure 3. The block should be 
placed so the back part will be a little ahead 
of the back line of the upper wing. See 
shaded area in Figure 1. The block should 
be nailed to the background in such a way 
that the airplane will be about one inch out 
from the back. Use fine brads, but nail so 
that the block is well fastened to the back. 


Next glue and nail the cut-out airplane to 
the block. 

Hang up the rack and place ties on it 
as shown in Figure 4. 

If in making your tie rack you wish to 
have another kind of airplane than the one 
shown in this drawing, do not hesitate. 
Never be afraid to use your own ideas or 
originality when carrying out a project. You 
may make something that is much better 
than what we have shown. 

Next week: The Cat and Moon Napkin 
Holder. 

















You can do these puzzles on Sabbath afternoon. You may 
look up the texts to find the answers. Then, when finished, 
check the correct answers at the bottom, and see how 
many you got right. 


Old Testament Hiding rasfso 
By GOLDIE CAVINESS 

1. Where did Rahab hide her visitors? Joshua 2:1, 6. 

2. Where did Obadiah hide fifty prophets? 1 Kings 
18:4. 

3. Where were Joash and his nurse hidden? 2 
Chron. 22:11. 

4. Where did Jonathan and Ahimaaz hide? 2 Sam. 
17:17-19. 

5. Where did Adam and Eve hide after they sinned? 
Gen. 3:8. 

6. What hiding place that later became their tomb 
did five kings choose? Joshua 10:16. 

7. What provided the hiding place for Moses? 
Ex. 2:3. 

8. What hideout did David use? 1 Sam. 20:5, 19. 

9. In what lonely spot did Elijah hide when fleeing 
for his life? 1 Kings 19:3, 4. 

10. Beside what brook did Elijah hide? 1 Kings 17:3. 

11. What place did Jonah use to both hide and 
sleep? Jonah 1:3, 5. 


12. What five places did the Israelite army use as 
hideouts? 1 Sam. 13:6. 
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Who Was He? 


By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS rd 


He is often called “the weeping prophet! "AID 

When the Lord called him to be a prophet, he 
protested, “Ah, Lord God! behold, | cannot speak: 
for | am a child.” 

He faithfully delivered the messages of the Lord 
at a time when his people had departed far from 
the Lord. 

The majority of the people did not believe him or 
want to hear his messages. 

He was finally put in a dungeon, where he sank 
in the mire. 

He was rescued by an Ethiopian eunuch. 


Books of the Bible Re 
By REUBEN S. DELONG PAip 

What the lions 
were kept in. 
Dan. 6:7. 

This tool is used 
for chopping 
wood. Deut. 20: 
19. 

The one Moses 
had became a 
snake. Ex. 4:2, 
3. 

A lot of excite- 
ment. Mark 5: 
39. 

What = Benjamin 
found in his 
sack. Gen. 44: 
12. 

A snake on whose 
holes children 
will play in 
heaven. Isa. 11: 
8. 
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dle or poach eggs properly. 
table roast, using legumes, 


THE MV HONOR #*®OOD afternoon, Pathfind- 


er Cookettes. Come into 
the kitchen,” greeted Miss 
Beeler. 

“See the nut roast I brought 
along. I made it for lunch, and 
the family said it tasted so 
good they thought I should bring it for all 
of you to sample,” said Linda as she uncov- 
ered the savory casserole dish. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Beeler. “You are 
a fine Cookette. It is very timely as we are 
going to learn about protein today, and 
there is protein in nut roast. Protein is im- 
portant to all of us, for nearly one fifth of 
our body is protein. 

“All of you look at your fingernails and 
hands. Did you know that they are made up 
almost entirely of protein? Now look at your 
neighbor’s hair. That is protein. Joe, flex 
your biceps; they are made of protein. We 
couldn’t live at all without protein. 

“If you Cookettes planned to be dietitians 
or doctors you would study all about the 
twenty-three different substances of which 
proteins are made. The easiest way to re- 
member how different proteins are made 
is to think of them as being letters of the 
alphabet. With the twenty-six letters thou- 
sands of different words can be made. Just 
so the twenty-three substances make up dif- 
ferent protein foods.” 

“What do proteins do?” asked Joe. 

“Proteins build and repair the body,” Miss 
Beeler answered. “They are like building 
blocks. They construct new body tissue from 
the time a baby is born till he is grown. 
They also replace worn-out tissue.” 

“What foods should we eat to give us 
plenty of proteins?” Warren asked. 





IN COOKING 
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How to Make Muscle 


By EVA I. BEELER, R.N. 


S\oa 
swering the requirements: 


10. Be able to boil or cod- 


11. Be able to make a vege- 
such as beans and peanuts. 


“Soy beans, cottage cheese, lima beans, 
peas, buttermilk, milk, walnuts, beans, nut- 
meat, gluten, eggs, and whole-wheat bread,” 
said Miss Beeler. 

“I always called those the stick-to-the-rib 
foods,” Warren explained. 

“You are correct. Protein foods do satisfy 
a person and keep him from feeling hungry. 


Protein and Attractiveness 


“Since all muscles in the body are made 
up of protein, each one of you must eat 
enough milk and eggs and protein foods to 
keep the muscles strong and hold the body 
erect. If you eat too much starch, and your 
diet lacks protein, your muscles may become 
soft and flabby. No amount of fancy clothes 
will cover up round shoulders, pouchy tum- 
mies, and a head that sags on your shoulders.” 

“Protein surely must be important. What 
else does it do?” asked Joe. 

“Not having enough protein makes you 
weak and tired. A person has no endurance 
and is weary all the time,” explained Miss 
Beeler. “On the other hand, a person is less 
likely to get sick with a cold, flu, or pneu- 
monia if he keeps his body well supplied 
with protein. The body is better able to 
build up its own defenses against infection.” 

“How can we know how much protein to 
eat?” Linda asked. 

“A growing young person needs a quart 
of milk a day with a liberal use of eggs and 
plenty of cereal and vegetables.” 

“I have seen ads in magazines saying that 
meat is a good protein,” commented War- 
ren. 

“Yes, meat is a protein, but it is not nec- 
essary for a perfectly balanced diet. Our Cre- 
ator did not include it in man’s original diet. 

















SALLY SALAD 


Many people throughout the 
ages have lived long, useful 
lives on a meatless diet. Meat 
has certain disadvantages. All 
of us know that disease in 
animals is passed on to us. 
Meat is a poor source of cal- 
cium and vitamins, and it is 
very expensive. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, we 
can all profit by a well-bal- 
anced milk-vegetarian diet.” 

“Miss Beeler,” said Marilyn, 
“may I tell you about Sally 
Salad?” 

“Please do.” 

“I made the cutest salad for 
lunch yesterday, when our 
school teacher came for a 
visit. Sally Salad’s head was 
made of one-half hard-cooked 
egg with the round side up. 
Grated carrot made her red 
hair. One-half raw tomato was 
her blouse. A frilly lettuce 
leaf made her skirt. Olives 
formed her feet. Her arms 


LEMON PIE 


Bring to boiling point in 
top of double boiler 
Thoroughly mix 


1Y cups water 
6 tablespoons cornstarch 
1¥Y cups sugar 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
Add gradually to boiling water, stirring constantly to pre- 
vent lumping. Stir until thickened. Set over hot water, cover, 
and cook about 10 minutes. 
Separate yolks and whites 
of 3 eggs 


Beat the eggyolks slightly. Stir small amount of first mix- 
ture into slightly beaten egg yolks, return to double boiler, 
and cook over hot water for about 2 or 3 minutes. Stir con- 
stantly. Remove from fire. 


Add 1¥ tablespoons butter 
Juice of 2 lemons 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
Beat thoroughly. Cool. Place in baked shell. Cover with 
meringue made from whites. Bake in slow oven until delicately 
browned. 


em ee 


Keep fire low. Asbestos pad may be necessary if fire is too 
hot. When the white is set, place salted egg on toast, and 
pour hot milk over both. 

The egg albumen, or the white of the egg, is the important 
thing to remember when cooking eggs. The white begins to 
harden if cooked slowly for about 10 minutes. Boiling hardens 
the whites. Dry heat makes it leathery. 


1 
LENTIL LOAF 
| Combine 2 tablespoons margarine 

2 teaspoons chopped onion 
| V4 teaspoon sage 
| Simmer in saucepan for a few minutes. 
| Add 2 tablespoons browned flour 

6 tablespoons milk 

| Stir over fire until smooth. 
| Add 2 cups pureed lentils 
| 1 tablespoon salt 

2 teaspoons Vegex, melted 
| 2/3 cup chopped walnuts 
| Mix thoroughly, put into oiled casserole, and bake thor- 
| oughly and until slightly browned on top. 
! —_— —S oe ore ree iro sn CT — Orn OO > > eee eee eel ee eee 
r 

EGG POACHED IN MILK 
Heat in a saucepan 1 cup milk 
Break into sauce dish and let 
down gently into hot milk 1 egg 


— eee eee 
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were made of celery stalks. I put a table- 
spoon of potato salad under the lettuce skirt. 
Bread and drink and a light dessert were 
all we needed to complete the meal.” 

“That is a clever idea,” complimented 
Miss Beeler. 

“Now we want to get ready to cook. Al- 
ways before you begin, lay out on a table 
everything your recipe calls for. Be sure you 
have the right amounts and the right in- 
gredients on hand. Suppose that after you 
had begun, you found out you had no eggs. 
You could not finish it. Also, lay out bowls, 
spoons, paring knife, measuring cup, or what- 
ever you need. 

“When everything is laid out first, cook- 


ing will go quickly and smoothly. You will 
not have to leave your partly mixed recipe 
to hunt something, then forget and won- 
der, ‘Did I put in the salt?’ Use as few 
dishes as possible, to make the washing up 
easier. Be sure to wash all your dishes after- 
ward. Cookettes, make this pledge, ‘I prom- 
ise to wash all my dishes right away and not 
leave them for teacher or mother.’ 

“One more idea and then you can start in 
to make the lemon pie and lentil loaf. Train 
yourselves to have potholders handy, since 
they save burned fingers and also contribute 
to the fun of cooking. Substantial potholders 
make nice gifts for your friends who cook. 
That's all. Have fun cooking!” 
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The Last Leaf 
From page 7 


“How! How!” he said, over and over. 
Then Father and Uncle Martin talked with 
him a few minutes, discussing the nice 
weather they were having. 

Bear Tracks said, “Will be nice winter. 
Bear Tracks know. Loose husks on corn ears. 
Not many.” 

Father and Uncle Martin learned from 
Bear Tracks that the Indians could tell by 
the corn husks what kind of winter it would 
be. Many husks, loose, meant a long winter 
but mild. It was as if the corn were wearing 
many open coats. Few husks, tight, meant a 
short winter but severe. Few coats, but 
closed against the weather. The coming win- 
ter, according to Bear Tracks, would be mild 
and short. “Loose husks on corn ears, not 
many.” 

Father Hull thanked Bear Tracks for his 
kindness in averting a tragedy to their home. 
Then he and Uncle Martin wended their 
way back over the hill toward home. 

He hoped the Indian prophecy would 
prove true, for they were not fully prepared 
for a long, hard winter, as was 1880 with 
its terrible blizzard. They had potatoes in 
the potato cellar, a few fruits and vegetables 
and staple groceries, and an ample supply of 
wood, plenty of hay and feed for the cows 
and horses. Perhaps next year they would 
be more fully prepared. 

Mr. Hull helped the neighbors to re- 
build a home for Mr. Green and his family. 
The friendly neighbors worked together in 
groups to help each other to establish their 
homesteads in the Dakotas. There were many 
woodcutting bees, quilting bees, corn shell- 
ing bees, where friends gathered together to 
help one another. That was the spirit of the 
Dakota pioneers. 

True to Bear Tracks’ prophecy, the win- 
ter passed quickly, and spring came early. 
Warm breezes from the South, warm rains, 
and sunshine awakened the crocuses on the 
prairie hills and coaxed the green grass to 
grow in the meadows. There would be plenty 
of feed for the cattle, and the hay crop would 
again be abundant. 

Father Hull was very busy that spring. 
After sowing the grain, wheat, corn, and oats 
in the field, he planted a number of trees 
north of the place where he planned to build 
the big barn. This was called the north grove. 
Then he planted a windbreak along the west 


side of the yard, and a grove of tréés south 
of the house extending to the stage road. 
The orchard was east of the granary and 
chicken coop. The girls helped Father with 
the tree planting. 

May could hardly picture fruit hanging 
from the tiny branches of those tender sap- 
lings. But some day there would be three 
kinds of apples, plums, black walnuts, cher- 
ries, and pears growing on those tiny trees. 
The bushes looked smaller yet: just a few 
leaves on a stem. Some day the girls would 
pick gooseberries, raspberries, and red and 
black currants from their laden bushes. 

Mother planted the garden and set out 
rhubarb and strawberry plants. 

School was out, and summer had come be- 
fore they realized it. 

In the fall the grain had to be cut. There 
were no binders or combines. Father used a 
cradle, then went out the next morning and 
bound the wheat by hand into bundles, to 
be threshed later by hand on a smooth, dry, 
level spot of ground. The horses trampled it. 
Father raked off the chaff and straw; then 
the girls scraped it up and sacked it to take 
to the mill to be ground. 

Those few sacks of wheat were precious. 
They stood for a lot of hard work. Father 
loaded them into the wagon and took them 
to the little mill in the town of Henry. 

(Next week: Why teacher feared to ring 
the school bell, and the Mystic Man. ) 


A Valentine for Mother 
From page 3 
ing out here,” the store owner said, looking 
about. 

“There were,” Danny answered, “but I 
threw the snowball that went through your 
window. I haven’t enough money to pay for 
it, but I'll be glad to work it out if you will 
let me.” He looked at Mr. Newman hope- 
fully. 

“Well, lad,” Mr. Newman said, rubbing 
his chin thoughtfully, “that window will cost 
something to fix. How about working an 
hour after school every day for the next two 
weeks? Then we'll call everything square.” 

“Fine!” Danny agreed. “I'll be here Mon- 
day afternoon.” 

Every afternoon for the next two weeks 
Danny stopped at the drugstore on his way 
home from school and worked his hour. He 
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ran errands, answered the telephone, or did 
any other odd jobs needing to be done. 

Whenever he passed the front window, 
however, he could not resist looking at the 
Valentine candy with longing eyes. The big 
red box was still there in the center, but 
Valentine’s Day would come by the time he 
finished working for Mr. Newman. Then 
there would be no more time left to earn the 
money he needed for Mother’s special gift. 

He finished his last hour's work on Friday. 
Valentine’s Day was on Sunday. He was in 
the back of the store, putting on his coat 
to go home. Mr. Newman came to him with 
a smile and said, “You have been a fine 
worker, Danny. I could use someone like 
you for odd jobs all the time. How would 
you like to work for me every afternoon as 
you have been doing these past two weeks?” 

“I'd like that fine!” Danny exclaimed 
heartily. It would be wonderful having a job 
to earn his own spending money. “I'll be 
here again Monday afternoon.” He gathered 
up his schoolbooks and started out the door. 

“Wait a minute!” Mr. Newman called, and 
Danny came back to see what he wanted. 
Mr. Newman was reaching into the window, 
and when he stood up he held the large Val- 
entine box of chocolates in his hand. He put 
it in a bag and gave it to Danny. 

“I've seen you look at this every day, 
Danny. I want you to have it for offering to 
work out the price of that window.” 

Danny looked up at Mr. Newman and ex- 
claimed gratefully, “Oh, thanks! Thanks ever 
so much!” Holding the box with loving 
hands, he started gaily homeward. His hon- 
esty had paid off. He had a valentine for 
Mother after all. 





The Deserted Trail 
From page 5 


sides by thick undergrowth, making very 
pleasant walking. I congratulated myself on 
the wisdom of my choice of path. As we 
walked along I said to the brethren with me: 
“There is no doubt about it, this is a much 
better path, and I am very glad we came this 
way. In fact, it is amazing to me that every- 
body does not use this track” (for while we 
had met many going to and fro on the other 
track we had met nobody so far on this one. 
It was quite deserted ). 

After a pause of a few moments one of 
my brethren replied, “Very few people use 
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this track, because the villagers around here 
are afraid.” 

I shot a suspicious look over my shoulder. 
“Afraid of what?” I asked. 

Another slight pause—The villagers say 
there are tigers in this area.” 

I nearly fell over backward! There was 
only an hour left before sunset, and we still 
had two hours’ walking ahead of us. If ever 
I walked fast it was then, blisters and all! 

As the shades of night settled down they 
brought with them the stillness and beauty 
of the jungle. Hundreds of little fireflies 
floated silently through the shrubs and across 
the path, their little lights flashing on and 
off like Morse messages. When I first saw 
them, I thought for sure they were tigers’ 
eyes! 

Perhaps this story would be much more 
interesting if it concluded with an encounter 
with a tiger, but I can assure you that to 
me the best part of the story is that we ar- 
rived back at the car without seeing any 
tigers. We arrived at Calcutta about 9 P.M., 
footsore and weary, but rejoicing in the 
knowledge that this lonely Adventist family 
had heard a Sabbath sermon for the first 
time in six years, and that we had been able 
to preach the gospel of light to those that 
sit in darkness—The Australasian Record. 


Getting Clyde Started Right 
From page 13 


“You do too have a bike,” said Jerry. 

“No, I don’t,” answered Clyde. 

“Oh, yes, you do. It’s leaning up against 
the wall over there.” 

Clyde looked at the bike. It was beautiful, 
and he wished it were his. Then fear filled 
him again. He had heard of the tricks boys 
sometimes played. Maybe they just wanted 
to make him ride the bike, so that as soon 
as he was gone they could call the police 
and have him put in jail for stealing. 

“No, fellows,” he said. “That’s not mine, 
and besides, I’ve got to be on my way.” He 
reached down for the papers. 

Tom could see things weren’t going as 
planned. He propped up his bike and walked 
over to Clyde. “Look,” he said kindly, “re- 
member yesterday we folded your papers for 
you, so you could get off to a good start? 
Well, we want you to know that we are glad 








to have you join us, and we want you to 
feel you're one of the crowd. Yesterday, 
after you had gone, we got together and de- 
cided you shouldn’t have to walk. You ought 
to have a bike. So Jerry—that’s Jerry over 
there,” he pointed at him, “Jerry said he 
knew somebody who had an old bike, so last 
night we got together at George’s house and 
fixed it up for you. It’s just a little gift 
from us.” 

Clyde didn’t know what to say. He walked 
@::: to the bike and touched it gently. 

“Get on it,” said John, 
goes.” 


“and see how it 


Clyde swung a leg over and made a circle 
in the street. “It goes swell,” he said. 

“Let me help you get your papers on,” 
offered Tom. 

Clyde faced the seventeen grinning news- 
boys, his face radiant. “Thanks, fellows,” he 
said. “This was sure nice of you.” 

“It’s getting late,’ announced Don. “I’ve 
got to get going. No time for sentimentality.” 

The boys scattered to their routes, and I 
don’t know who was happier—Clyde with 
his new bike, or the seventeen newsboys 
who had obeyed the command of the Lord, 
“Be ye kind one to another.” 











RADIO PROGRAM IN SWIMMING HOLE. 
A boy once climbed out of a swimming hole 
and reported that he could hear radio station 
WLW under water. Station engineers took a 
quick dip to test the boy’s truthfulness. They 
heard the program also. They discovered, says 
Science News Letter, that two rocks lightly 
touching each other were acting like a radio. 


EVEN DEER GET DRUNK. Some time ago 
a man who was secretly making whisky from 
corn mash became frightened that the police 
would find him and take him to prison, so 
he dumped out the mash in a park. The squir- 
rels and the blackbirds and the other animals 
thought it was wonderful to have so much 
food all of a sudden, and ate all they could 
hold—having never heard of alcohol! Soon 
they were dreadfully sick, staggering around 
like men and women in a bar. The deer got 
drunk too, and began to fight each other. It 
seems drinking gets everyone into trouble, 
whether man or animal. 


MORE AND MORE PEOPLE. Every evening 
there are 70,000 more persons in the world 
than there were the night before, it is esti- 
mated. 


GATES OF HELL. In “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers” we sing, “Gates of hell shall never ’gainst 
that church prevail.” What does that mean? 
Does it mean that the gates of hell will never 
be able to come off their hinges and fight 
against the church of God? Come to think 
of it, that would be a silly thing to put 
into a song like “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
wouldn’t it? What, then, does it mean? If you 
don’t know, be sure to read GUIDE next week 
for the answer! 


PREPARE A BANQUET! A banquet is a din- 
ner to which many people come. Usually many 
tables are put together end to end to make a 
few long tables. The tables are set just so, 
with the best silverware and dishes. There 
are flowers and little place cards to tell people 
where to sit. And usually there is a guest of 
honor. It is very exciting. Plan to have a 
banquet in March, with your parents the guests 
of honor. Follow the Cookettes as Miss Beeler 
teaches them how to be cooks and chefs, and 
you will be able to serve your parents in real 
style—and do all the cooking yourselves! 


COVER PICTURE by Ewing Galloway. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 








SCHOOL LESSON 





Vill—The Christian and His Time 


(FEBRUARY 


Lesson Texts: Ecclesiastes 3:1-8; 5:12; Colos- 
sians 3:23, 24; Mark 6:31; 1 Peter 4:7. 


Memory Verse: “Moreover also I gave them 
my sabbaths, to be a sign between me and them, 
that they might know that I am the Lord that 
sanctify them” (Ezekiel 20:12). 


Guiding Thought 


“Our time belongs to God. Every moment is 
His, and we are under the most solemn obligation 
to improve it to His glory. Of no talent He has 
given will He require a more strict account than 
of our time. 

“The value of time is beyond computation. 
Christ regarded every moment as precious, and it 
is thus that we should regard it. Life is too short 
to be trifled away. We have but a few days of 
probation in which to prepare for eternity. We 
have no time to waste, no time to devote to 
selfish pleasure, no time for the indulgence of sin. 
It is now that we are to form characters for the 
future, immortal life. It is now that we are to 
prepare for the searching Judgment.’—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 342. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 
A Time to Work 


1. The wise man says in Ecclesiastes 3:1, “To 
every thing there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven.” It is in the 
wise, balanced use of our time that we show 
how good Christians we are. Was it part of 
God’s original plan for the health and happiness 
of men and women for them to spend time in 
doing hard work (Gen. 2:15)? 


NoTE.—"God gave Adam and Eve employ- 
ment. . . . They learned how to till the soil and 
to care for the things which the Lord had planted. 
They did not regard labor as degrading, but as a 
great blessing. . . . God never meant that man 
should have nothing to do. . . . Labor is to human 
beings what they make it. . . . Heart and soul 
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are to be put into work of any kind; then there 
is cheerfulness and efficiency. . . . Faithfulness in 
the discharge of every duty makes the work noble, 
and reveals a character that God can approve.’ — 
Fundamentals of Christian Education, pp. 314, 
315. 


2. In what spirit are we to do the work that 
is our portion (Eccl. 9:10; Col. 3:23, 24)? 

3. What little creature is set up as an example 
to those who despise hard work (Prov. 6:6-8)? 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
A Time to Relax 


4. But God never intended us to spend all 
our time working. He wants us to enjoy the 
beauties He has put in the world to teach us 
of His love. What does He tell us to do (Ps. 
46:10, first part)? 

5. Jesus knew the need to “be still, and know 
that I am God.” After He had sent the disciples 
out two by two to do the work He had been 
doing of healing the sick and teaching, they 
came back to Him with their reports. What did 
He invite the happy, but weary, disciples to do 
(Mark 6:31)? 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
A Time to Sleep 


6. How do lazy people often spend too much 
of their time, and with what result (Prov. 6: 
9-11)? 

7. When is spending time in sleep justified 
(Eccl. 5:12)? 

NOTE.—We need sleep, but we must earn our 
sleep by good hard labor. Then we are promised 
that our sleep will be sweet. Proverbs 3:21-24 
tells us that keeping “sound wisdom and discre- 
tion” also will earn for us good sweet sleep. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


A Time to Pray 


8. When Jesus was telling His disciples about 
the signs of the last days, how did He emphasize 
the need for us to spend time in prayer (Luke 
21:36)? 
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NoTE.—"‘Have a place for secret prayer... . 
We need often to retire to some spot, however 
humble, where we can be alone with God.”-— 
Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, p. 125. 


9. How did Jesus teach by His example that 
we need to spend much time in prayer (Luke 
6:12)? 

10. Why does Peter tell us to be sober, and 
watch unto prayer (1 Peter 4:7)? 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
A Time for Rest and Worship 


11. As God placed a forbidding hand over 
he tree of the knowledge of good and evil in 
the Garden of Eden; as He reserves for His work 

a tenth of all our income, so He claims a por- 
tion of our time. What portion is this (Ex. 20: 
8-11)? 

12. However, this reserving of part of our 
time, like the reserving of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and of the tithe, is for 
our own benefit. What are some of the blessings 
that the Sabbath rest brings to us (Ex. 31:13; 
Isa. 56:6, 7; Rev. 22:14)? 

NOTE.—‘“God saw that a Sabbath was essential 
for man, even in Paradise. He needed to lay aside 
his own interests and pursuits for one day of the 
seven, that he might more fully contemplate the 
works of God, and meditate upon His power and 
goodness. He needed a Sabbath, to remind him 
more vividly of God, and to awaken gratitude 
because all that he enjoyed and possessed came 
from the beneficent hand of the Creator. God 
designs that the Sabbath shall direct the minds 
of men to the contemplation of His created 
works.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 48. 


COURTESY OF REPUBLIC STEEL 


13. If we are faithful in reserving the Sab- 
bath for God’s worship, how will we be re- 
warded (Isa. 58:13, 14)? 


NOTE.—‘The Sabbath will be the great test of 
loyalty; for it is the point of truth especially con- 
troverted. When the final test shall be brought to 
bear upon men, then the line of distinction will 
be drawn between those who serve God and those 
who serve Him not.”—The Great Controversy, 
p. 605. 

ASSIGNMENT 7 


An old Chinese proverb reads: “An inch of 
time is an inch of gold. An inch of gold cannot 
buy an inch of time. Lose an inch of gold, there 
is a way to replace it, but there is no way to re- 
cover an inch of lost time.” 

A rail splitter spent his evenings catching up 
on reading. He became a lawyer, and then rose 
to be President of the United States. His name 
was Abraham Lincoln. 

A mill hand in Scotland used his spare time 
to study. He became a doctor, an explorer, and 
a missionary to Africa. His name was David Liv- 
ingstone. 

Instead of spending his evenings playing games 
and attending parties, a young college instructor 
spent his time on a queer little device at which 
his fellow teachers laughed, but he invented the 
telephone. His name was Alexander Graham Bell. 

How are you spending your time? 

Above all, how are you spending God’s holy 
time? Are you learning more about Him by 
attending church services, studying His Word, 
His work in the earth, and His works in nature? 


No matter how many things we have to do, we should 
always take time to attend church and worship God. 





DOUGLAS CROCKWELL, ARTIST 
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Tyee, the King Salmon, No. 2 — By Harry Baers 











1. Through the trackless ocean Tyee found his way 
to the inlet from which he had come eight years 
earlier. He had a long, hard trip ahead of him, and 
would need all his energy before it was over. 2. A 
fish is well made for life in the water. The fins help 


to keep him right side up, an air bladder inside 
raises and lowers him, and his strong tail propels him 
forward. 3. The scales that cover his sides give him 
a smooth, protective skin that bends easily. A small 
fry has as many as grown fish. Scale rings show age. 





4. A fish does not breathe through his nose, but 
through his mouth. He takes in a large amount of 
water and forces it out through his gills, which screen 
the oxygen out of the water. 5. There were fishing 
boats in the inlet, and the fishermen had spread gill 


nets in many places. Tyee saw numerous salmon 
caught in the nets, but he was too large to be caught. 
6. At last the salmon came to the mouth of the river. 
From now on they would eat no food till they 
died. Tyee’s stored food must last a thousand miles. 














7. At a rocky gorge where the river narrowed, some 
Indians were fishing with nets on long poles. They 
smoked and dried the fish that they caught to supply 
them for the winter months. 8. One of the Indians 
saw Tyee, and managed to get him into his net, but 
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the fish was so large that with one mighty flip of his 
tail he was able to throw himself out and swim away. 
9. Soon Tyee and the other salmon came to some falls 
that were too high to jump. Several times the big 
salmon leaped; each time he was thrown back. 








